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ADEN. 17 Sept.—Two raids, on 14 and 15 September, from across thy 
Yemen frontier in the neighbourhood of Mukairas, were reported. 


ADEN PROTECTORATE. 22 Sept.—Another raid into protectorat 
territory by Yemeni tribesmen was reported. They seized one womap, 

ats, cows, a tent, and domestic equipment. It was the third raid by 
Awadhi tribesmen since a truce between the Awadhis and the Beiha 


tribe of Faqamis was arranged on 4 February. 


ARAB LEAGUE. 17 Sept.—Statement on Israel by Arab Leag 
States (see Great Britain). 

18 Sept.—lIsraeli reply to Arab statement (see Great Britain). 

21 Sept.—British statement on Israeli-Arab dispute (see Grea 
Britain). 

Israeli acceptance of British offer of mediation (see Israel). 


AUSTRALIA. 16 Sept.—Russian Espionage. The Royal Commission 
refused an application by Dr Evatt, Q.C., leader of the Labour Party, 
for leave to reappear as counsel before the Commission. They found no 
substance in his charge that there had been a conspiracy to injure the 
Labour Party. 

17 Sept.—Defence. Mr Francis, Minister for the Army, announced 
that the Army was to be reorganized for possible service in south-east 
Asia and to be equipped for atomic warfare tactics. 

27 Sept.—Mr Casey’s speech in the U.N. General Assembly (se 
United Nations). 

28 Sept.—Defence Policy. The Defence Minister, Sir Philip 
McBride, speaking in Parliament on the defence programme for 1954-5, 
said it was vitally important to maintain the gap between Australia and 
the southward flow of Communism. Should it lap Australia’s shores she 
would face the intolerable burden of defence, and the attack would be 
beyond her capacity to repel unaided. The Defence Committee’s advice 
had decided the Government that the Navy should give priority to surface 
anti-submarine vessels, and that air protection at sea within range of 
land-based aircraft should be assigned to the Air Force. Proposed 
expenditure on the Navy was £A48,200,000, on the Army, £A72,200,000, 
and on the Air Force, £A46,100,000. 

29 Sept.—_Import Duties. The annual report to Parliament of the 
Australian tariff board expressed confideace that protected Australia 
industries could withstand any reasonable challenge from overses & 
competitors without asking for an increase in the level of import duties, 
and stated the opinion that unbalanced raising of duties would do mor 
harm than good. 


BRAZIL. 3 Oct.—General Election. Polling took place for the Hous 
of Representatives and two-thirds of the Senate; also for eleven State 
governors. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 3 Oct.—Development Plan. The Legisl: 
tive Assembly approved the third stage of the Development Plan, which 
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called for the spending of $13,740,000 (say £4,907,000) between 1955 


B and 1960. 


BURMA. 27 Sept.—Indonesia. The Prime Minister of Indonesia 
arrived in Rangoon and had talks with U. Nu, the Prime Minister. 

29 Sept.—Chinese Nationalists. Protest to the United Nations 
about Nationalist troops in Burma (see United Nations). 


CANADA. 27 Sept.—Japan. The Japanese Premier, Mr Yoshida, 
arrived in Ottawa. 

4 Oct.—The Colombo Plan. The conference of the Colombo Plan 
consultative committee opened in Ottawa, fourteen nations being 
represented. Mr St Laurent, welcoming the delegates, said that during 
his trip to the east he had been much impressed by the enthusiasm and 


| determination of those responsible for planning and executing schemes 


of development, which justified the hope of the success of these nations 
in their war against crippling and materialistic handicaps. 
5 Oct.—Colombo Plan. Japan and Siam were received by the con- 


© ference in Ottawa as full members of the Colombo Plan, making the 


number now sixteen, with the Philippines remaining as the sole observer. 


CEYLON. 23 Sept.—Tea Duty. The Government announced an 


| increase in export duty on tea from 60 to 75 cents (just over 1s. a lb.). 


CHILE. 17 Sept.—Copper Miners’ Strike. The copper miners 


| agreed to end their strike (see p. 581) and accepted the terms offered. 


20 Sept.—President Ibafiez decreed a state of siege for six months 
throughout the country, except in Southern Aysen province and seven 


= provincial departments. This action followed a decision by Congress not 


to treat as a matter of urgency a Government request for extraordinary 
powers. 


| CHINA. See also Formosa for Communist-Nationalist hostilities. 


19 Sept.—Formosa. The New China News Agency stated that all 
troops of the ‘liberation army’ in east China had been called upon to 
increase preparations for the liberation of Formosa and to make them- 
selves ready for battle. 

Mr Lodge on Chinese ‘acts of piracy’ (see United States). 

20 Sept.—Siam. The New China News Agency reported that 5,000 


Chinese residents in Siam had been ordered to move from their homes 


at Bethong before 28 September. It ascribed the order to ‘speeding-up 
of war preparations under American instructions’. Bangkok news- 
papers were quoted as saying that the Siamese Government had decided 
that all Chinese must evacuate certain forbidden zones in the Korat and 
Banphai areas. 

21 National Congress adopted the Constitution unani- 
mously. 

Vote on Chinese representation in the United Nations (see United 
Nations, General Assembly). 
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China (continued) 

Indian announcement on Tibet (see India). 

23 Sept.—Formosa. Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, called for another ‘Geneva-type’ conference on Korea to 
secure a final settlement. He declared that Formosa must be liberated, 
that its continued occupation by the United States was intolerable, and 
that any attempt to place it under the United Nations or any form of 
trusteeship was ‘absolutely unacceptable’. He accused the United 
States of collusion with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and with President Rhee 
of South Korea to organize a military alliance in line with the south-east 
Asia defence pact, and he criticized Britain for following United States 
policy in the creation of the south-east Asian pact and in not admitting 
China to the United Nations; he admitted however that relations with 
Britain had improved at Geneva, while saying there was room for 
further improvement. 

On domestic affairs, Chou En-lai said the 1954 agricultural plan 
would not be fulfilled because of the Yangtze and Huai floods. He called 
for ‘a powerful and gigantic army, navy, and air force’ because imperial- 
ist countries were expanding their arms. 

Government Elections. The National People’s Congress re-elected 
Mao Tse-tung as chairman of the Central People’s Government 
Council, and elected Gen. Chu Teh, the Army C.-in-C., as vice- 
chairman. Chou En-lai remained Prime Minister. Peking Radio stated 
that the vice-chairman would succeed to the office of chairman should 
the office fall vacant. Mao Tse-tung remained chairman of the Com- 
munist Party. Liu Shao-chi was elected chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, an important office, 
since under the new Constitution laws and decrees promulgated by 
Mao as head of the Republic would be made only ‘in accordance with 
the decisions of the National People’s Congress or its standing com- 
mittee’, and when the Congress was not in session (it met only once a 
year) the standing committee had the power to declare war and sign a 
peace treaty. 

29 Sept.—Attack on the Matsu Islands. According to Nationalist 
reports a fleet of forty to fifty junks attempted to land Communist 
troops on Per Kan Tang island, off the mouth of the Min river, but 
were beaten off with loss by the Nationalists. 

30 Sept.—Formosa. Chou En-lai, speaking on the fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the republic, said China was willing to co-exist peace- 
fully with the United States, adding, ‘up to now, however, the U.S. 
armed forces are still encroaching upon our Formosa, attempting t 
obstruct the Chinese people from liberating Formosa and using the 
traitorous Chiang Kai-shek clique to threaten our country with war’. 
The Chinese people, he added, would ‘certainly liberate Formosa and 
thoroughly complete the unification of the whole country’. 

From now on the schemes of the U.S. imperialists and their lackeys 
were bound to end in failure. No force in the world could prevent 
China from becoming prosperous and flourishing, and the people’s 
republic had emerged as a great Power in the international scene. 
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1 Oct.—National Day. The day was celebrated by a review of 
500,000 troops in Peking by the President, Prime Minister, and other 
Ministers. Guests included M. Krushchev, Marshal Bulganin, M. 
Mikoyan, M. Shvernik, and delegates from all the Communist countries. 
The Defence Minister, General Peng Tah-huai, said in a broadcast 
that China had made enormous strides in all fields. It was the sacred 

| and glorious duty of the armed forces to liberate Formosa, adding, ‘we 
will never stop until our aim is achieved’. 

3 Oct.—Quemoy. The Nationalists on Quemoy claimed to have 
‘heavily pounded’ Amoy the previous day, after the Communists had 
announced they would take Quemoy by 15 October. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 16 Sept.—Economic Affairs. The Con- 
sultative Assembly, meeting in Strasbourg, adopted with only one 
dissentient vote a resolution which (1) reaffirmed the principles (a) that 
the convertibility of currencies must never be achieved at the price of 
restrictions on trade; (5) that measures designed to restore converti- 
bility of any European currency should be adopted only after con- 
sultation with all the parties concerned; (c) that the first steps towards 
ed the extension of the trade and payments system should be taken alo 

a lines which would not jeopardize European integration; (2) laid ane 
- stress on the importance in any approach to convertibility of keeping 
ed a watchful eye on the level of employment and standards of living of the 
Id peoples of the countries concerned; and (3) recalled its former recom- 


BRAS 


5 


a mendation on the integration of the Council of Europe and O.E.E.C. 
ng 18 Sept.—Foreign Affairs. M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, in a 
e, speech in the Consultative Assembly, urged the formation of a new 
by defence organization with German participation, declaring that if 
th Germany were not rearmed the United States might withdraw their 
n- troops from Europe. He emphasized that Dr Adenauer was ready, even 
cae after recovering full sovereignty, to accept limitations on armaments, 
Je and if this offer were not accepted they would never have such an 


opportunity again. The Atlantic Pact, which was in danger of breaking 

st up, was not only a political treaty but a military organization. A western 

im statesman who would sign a political agreement with the Soviet at the 

ut ame . sacrificing the military organization would be either ‘a criminal 
or a fool’. 

20 Sept.—Western Defence: French Proposal. M. Mendeés- 
France, French Prime Minister, in a speech to the Assembly, proposed 
as a solution to the western defence problem an extension of the 
Brussels Treaty, to include Federal Germany and Italy, with a central 
authority which would fix the upper limit of members’ contributions in 
manpower and armaments and ensure the inspection and control of 
armaments of each country ‘throughout the continental area of the 
States covered by the pact’. He said the main objections in France to 
E.D.C. were the absence of Britain and the supranational principle. He 

| pointed out that his new proposal contained no element of discrimina- 
tion, and said that though the existing Brussels treaty made no pro- 
vision for a central authority, there was nothing to prevent the setting-up 
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Council of Europe (continued) 

of such an authority with executive powers and ‘a dose of supra. 
nationality’. This organ would then co-ordinate the European military 
programme inside that of the general N.A.T.O. programme. It could 
enter into relations both with the Council of Europe and the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and a solution to the Saar problem could 
also be reached within its framework. 

M. Mendés-France said his Government intended soon to free its 
trade with other O.E.E.C. members, but he claimed that France was at 
a disadvantage in European markets owing to the cost of her social 
security system, and declared that the Council of Europe’s social 
committee should insist on the application of the social charter by all 
members. He also believed it to be high time for an extension of the 
Council’s powers, and said France would support proposals to this end, 

22 Sept.—East-West Trade. The Consultative Assembly adopted 
by 66 votes to 6 with one abstention a resolution recommending the 
Committee of Ministers: (1) to consider the conduct of east-west trade 
as part of the general policy of the west towards the eastern bloc; (2) 
having regard to the nature of Soviet policy, to take into account the 
political effect of such trade in addition to its economic advantages; 
(3) subject to the foregoing considerations, to encourage and develop 
such trade; (4) to co-ordinate the western Powers’ policy in regard to 
east-west trade; (5) to instruct experts to consider how such co- 
ordination could most practically be brought into effect, with particular 
reference to the possibility of establishing a central co-ordinating 
organization which would be open to western States whether members 
of the Council of Europe or not. 

24 Sept.—The Assembly approved by 65 votes to 8, with 13 absten- 
tions, a resolution of ‘guidance’ to the London Conference. It asked for 


‘long-term agreements on the proportions and mutual contro!’ of armed § 


forces in Europe; the development of technical and administrative 
integration, especially concerning supplies, of European forces in 
Europe; the control of the manufacture of armaments in Europe; and ‘2 
form of European political direction and democratic control acceptable 
to the United Kingdom’. The French Socialists abstained and the 
German Social Democrats voted against. 


CYPRUS. 20 Sept.—Turkish delegation’s statement (see Great Britain), 
23 Sept.—U.N. debate on Cyprus (see United Nations, General 
Assembly). 
24 Sept.— United Nations and Cyprus (see United Nations). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 17 Sept.—Two American soldiers were arrested 
by border guards and detained. The U.S. Army authorities in Germany 
said they were on a routine patrol well inside German territory. 

18 Sept.—A Note handed to the United States Embassy protested 
strongly at two alleged violations of Czechoslovak territory by U.S 
troops. It stated: (1) that on 17 September three soldiers had crossed 
the border near Eisendorfska Hut and photographed military install:- 
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tions, one escaping and the other two being arrested; and (2) that on 
18 September a larger group of soldiers had ‘provocatively violated’ the 
border with a heavy machine gun, having been ‘obviously instructed to 
provoke a sanguinary incident’. 

28 Sept—German Rearmament. Prague Radio announced that 
a Note had been sent to France, with copies to Belgium, Britain, Holland, 
Norway, and Yugoslavia, warning them of the dangerous consequences 
which would foliow remilitarization of western Germany. It could only 


© lead to new aggression ‘not only against the east but also against the 


west’. It declared that there were already 420,000 men under arms in 
west Germany and that industry there was being planned on a war 


© footing, and said that Czechoslovakia subscribed to the idea of an all- 


European defensive pact, ‘including a united, democratic, and peace- 
loving Germany’, as suggested by Russia. 


DENMARK. 29 Sept.—National Defence. The Government decided 
to reduce defence costs during 1955 from 1,190 m. kroner to 890 m., 


} to abandon the plan to give extra training to the forces, and to reduce 


the call-up each year by 3,000 men. Taxes would be increased, including 
duties on cigarettes and beverages. 


EGYPT. 16 Sept.—Iraq. Following two-day talks between Colonel 
Nasser, Prime Minister, and Nuri es-Said, Iraqi Prime Minister, a 
communiqué was issued stating that they had reached ‘an agreed view- 
point on the steps to be taken in the interest of Arabs’. 

Islamic Congress. Colonel Sadat, member of the Revolutionary 
Council and temporarily Secretary-General of the Islamic Congress, 
announced a draft charter for the Congress which described its aims as: 
to spread Islamic culture; to prepare Muslim peoples to adhere to 
Islamic teachings and to raise social and educational standards; to co- 
ordinate the economic policies of Muslim nations with the best financial 
and administrative systems; to co-operate with the Arab League and 
Muslim organizations; and to co-operate with any international 
organizations with similar principles, such as the Arab-Asian group 
and the educational, social, and economic bodies of the United Nations. 
The Congress would meet each year at Mecca during the annual 


} pilgrimage. Colonel Sadet said the Muslim Brotherhood could join the 


Congress but there were differences between them. ‘Congress rejects 
fanaticism, but the Brotherhood preaches reactionary doctrines.’ 

17 Sept.—Iraq. Nuri es-Said, Iraqi Prime Minister, told the press 
that since 1949 Arab foreign policy as laid down by the Arab League 


| had been based on co-operation with the West once agreement had 


been reached on the Palestine and Suez issues. They had rejected 
co-operation with the Communist countries because they could not 
have it without becoming Communists and obeying the Kremlin. They 
had also rejected neutrality because they were too weak to make their 
voice heard in world affairs. Now that agreement on Suez had been 
reached he hoped a solution of the Palestine issue would be found 
which would pave the way to full co-operation with the West. 
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Egypt (continued) i 

23 Sept.—Muslim Brotherhood. It was disclosed that Mahmoud 
Abul Fath and four leading members of the Muslim Brotherhood had 
been deprived of Egyptian nationality for ‘activities against the Stat. 
paramount to high treason’. 

The Government deprived of nationality five leading members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood including Abdel Hakim Abdin, Secretary-General, 

24 Sept.—The Constituent Assembly of the Muslim Brotherhood 
confirmed Hassan el-Hodeiby in the office of Supreme Guide by 1 
majority vote. 

28 Sept.—Seizure of Israeli Ship. The Minister of Nationa 
Guidance stated that a small Israeli cargo vessel, the Bat Galim, on her 
way from Eritrea to Eliath, in the Gulf of Akaba, had entered Egyptian 
waters south of Suez and fired on the coast, killing three fishermen and 
injuring a number of civilians. She had then been taken to Suez by 
Egyptian naval units. A protest would be made to the U.N. Security 
Council. He accused Israel of trying to torpedo the negotiations with 
Britain on the Canal base, and said Egypt would return two blows for 
each one struck by Israel, with which country she was still at war. 

The Canal Base Agreement. Mr Nutting, U.K. Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, arrived in Cairo. 

29 Sept.—The ‘Bat Galim’. The Minister of National Guidance 
announced that two Egyptians had just died in Suez Hospital from 
wounds received when the Bat Galim ‘opened fire on Egyptians’. 

30 Sept.—The Sudan. Major Salem in Khartoum (see Sudan). 

4 Oct.—Statement by Major Salem (see Sudan). 

5 Oct.—Israel. A Cairo court dismissed an appeal by the master of 
the Bat Galim against its detention at Suez and authorized its continu: 
tion for another month to allow completion of the investigations into 
the alleged shooting. 

Espionage. The Minister of the Interior announced that the security 
forces had broken up an Israel ring conducting espionage and subversive 
activities in Egypt. 


FORMOSA. See also China for Chinese Communist- Nationalist hostilities. 

17 Sept.—The Nationalists announced that their aircraft had 
destroyed roo Communist military junks at Sunwau Bay, north-west of 
Quemoy. The bombing of Amoy continued. 

18 Sept.—The Defence Ministry claimed that Nationalist planes had 
destroyed a 1,000 ton Communist oil tanker and three motorized junks 
off the coast of Fukien and had damaged three gunboats. 

19 Sept.—It was announced that Communist heavy guns had 
heavily bombarded the small island of Tatan, between Amoy and 
Quemoy, and had also increased their shelling of Quemoy. 

20 Sept.—The Defence Ministry announced that in further attacks 
around Amoy seven Communist motorized junks were sunk. 

22 Sept.—The Nationalist Air Force claimed the sinking of one gut- 
boat and damage to four others in Chuanchow Bay, about thirty mile 
north-east of Quemoy. 
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23 Sept.—The Defence Ministry said that Nationalist aircraft had 
bombed Communist gun positions on Tachen Island, west of Quemoy, 


| and had continued attacks on Communist shipping along the coast. 


27 Sept——The Nationalists claimed the sinking of thirty junks 
between Chien Chow Wan and Hu Tou Shan. 


FRANCE. 16 Sept.—Western Defence. Anglo-British Talks. At 
the conclusion of the two-day talks between M. Mendés-France, 
Prime Minister, and Mr Eden, British Foreign Secretary, a com- 
muniqué was issued which said that Mr Eden had explained to M. 
Mendés-France the British Government’s ideas and had told him of his 
conversations just held in Brussels, Bonn, and Rome. The two Ministers 
recorded their agreement on the need for developing and strengthening 
the Atlantic community and on the fundamental work being done ‘to 
bring about European unity in which the United Kingdom will play 
a full part’. They had examined the methods by which the German 
Federal Republic could be fully associated with the free world, and 
reafirmed their conviction that close and confident Franco-German 
co-operation was essential. They believed rapid action was necessary 
and that to convene a conference of western nations very shortly would 
be helpful. 

19 Sept.—M. Mendés-France said at a Resistance Memorial cere- 
mony at Nevers that Western Europe could not be organized without 
France but France could not adopt a negative attitude. He declared that 
France sincerely desired a permanent reconciliation with Germany and 
that British participation in the construction of Europe was essential, 
but he emphasized that the military problem was only one aspect of the 
European question and not the most interesting or important. He under- 
lined the need for a general alignment of social legislation to enable 
France to engage in healthy competition without being penalized for 
measures of social progress which she had put into effect before other 
countries, He admitted that France’s voice was often insufficiently heard 
in international discussions because the country appeared weak and her 


} economic strength was declining relative to that of other countries. But 


he declared that no solid or durable progress could be made at home 
until peace was better established in Europe and throughout the world. 

20 Sept.—M. Lacoste on reforms in Morocco (see Morocco). 

24 Sept.—The Ministry of the Interior stated that M. Dides, the 
suspended Paris principal police commissioner, had been in possession 
of documents concerning national defence, about whose origin and 
destination he was unable to give a satisfactory account. 

23 Sept.—National Defence. The dismissal was announced of 
M. Dides, chief police commissioner in Paris, owing to leakages of 
confidential information discussed at meetings of the National Defence 
Committee. He was found in possession of detailed documents on 
national defence. 

25 Sept.—The Prime Minister left for London. 

Pe ct Prime Minister’s broadcast in London (see Great 
ritain). 
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France (continued) 
4 Oct.—Japan. The Japanese Premier, Mr Yoshida, arrived in Paris, 
6 Oct.—The London Agreement. M. Mendés-France gave the 
Cabinet and the foreign affairs committee of the Assembly a full 
account of the London agreement, adding a reminder that the Saar 
problem had to be solved before it was signed. 


GERMANY. 16 Sept.—West Germany. United States. Mr Dulles, 
U.S. Secretary of State, arrived in Bonn for talks with Dr Adenauer, 

17 Sept.—A communiqué issued at the conclusion of the talks 
emphasized the ‘friendly and cordial atmosphere’, and stated that there 
had been ‘complete agreement that European integration was so vital 
to peace and security that efforts to achieve it . . . should not be aban- 
doned because of a single setback’. They agreed that German sover- 
eignty should be restored ‘with all speed’, ‘that Germany should partici- 
pate in full equality in a system of collective security’, and that this 
programme should be considered with other interested Governments 
and be put into operation after a N.A.T.O. ministerial meeting. 

Dr John. A two-day debate in the west German Bundestag on the 
defection of Dr John to east Germany ended with agreement to set upa 
parliamentary committee of fifteen to investigate the matter. An 
Opposition motion of censure on Dr Schréder, Minister of the Interior, 
was lost by 128 votes to 223 with 50 abstentions. 

18 Sept.—Social Democratic Party. The executive committee of 
the west German Social Democratic Party issued a statement calling 
for (1) a continuation of efforts to bring about better and closer Euro- 
pean co-operation; (2) western negotiations with the Soviet Union for 
relaxing the international tension and achieving German reunification; 
(3) a genuine understanding with France. 

23 Sept.—West Germany. An Opposition request for a foreign 
affairs debate before the opening of the London conference was rejected 
in the Bundestag without a division. 

30 Sept.—European Defence. The press service of the Chancellor’s 
party wrote of the British statement at the London conference that ‘a 
nightmare has been banished from the free peoples of Europe. Britain 
leaves her insular position, binds herself in the closest conceivable form 
with continental Europe, and becomes a partner with equal rights and 
equal duties. In the future she stands permanently with one foot on the 
Continent’. She had also let it be seen how compelling European unity 
was. Furthermore, thanks to British support, ‘Germany and France 
can find a way to each other, and one can hope that the last of the 
outstanding questions, obstacles to a German-French understanding, 
will also be settled in the spirit that has inspired the Ministers in 
London’. 

3 Oct.—The London Agreement. Dr Adenauer arrived in Bonn 
from London and stated that he believed the German people, ‘this side 
and beyond the iron curtain, will be satisfied with what we have 
achieved in London . . . most significant of ail, Great Britain has joined 
the European community’. 
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2 Oct.—Turkey. The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister of 
Turkey arrived in Munich on an official visit. 

Trade Union Federation. The third annual conference of the con- 
gress of the Federation of German Trade Unions was addressed by 
President Heuss, who described the wage earners’ right to strike us a 
completely legitimate claim. It was a sword in the hands of the trade ~ 
unions which, however, must be used with caution. He also uttered a 
warning against attempts to divide and destroy the trade unions which, 
he said, were based on democracy and had a vital mission to discharge. 

The London Conference. In an interview for the London press Dr 
Adenauer said the most important result of the conference was the 
fact that the solidarity of the free world had been re-established and 
reinforced; and the reason for this lay undeniably in the British decision 
to take its full part in European defence. Though Germany had no 
obligations outside Europe, in those organizations of which both 
Germany and Britain were members the Federal Government would do 
all it could to support Britain’s work for security and peace. As for 
France, the conference had brought France and Germany together for 
the common defence of Europe and he was convinced that the process 
of unifying Europe would receive a new and strong stimulus. Franco- 
German relations also would further improve and in the end would 
bring a lasting friendship between the two based on common interests 
and ideals. As to internal politics, the realization of the policy of co- 
operation in the free world which had now begun would constitute a 
guarantee for a healthy democratic evolution of political conditions in 
Germany and for the further stabilizing of their State order. 

As to Russia, he was sure the conclusions of the conference would 
make it clear to the eastern bloc that there was no longer any prospect 
of making the whole of Germany Communist either by open aggression 
or the cold war. This should make the Soviet leadership realize that 
a policy of normalization offered for Russia more advantages than that 
of the cold war. The prerequisite for this was that the Soviet Union 
should renounce the Bolshevization, against their expressed will, of the 
18 m. Germans in the Soviet Zone. 

The controversy over a German contribution to European defence 
had shown that there was stout resistance to participation in military 
organizations. They finally decided to take part because they did not 
want to forfeit to a Communist regime the freedom they had only just 
regained and because they realized they could not expect the other 
free nations to guarantee their security if they were not prepared to 
help in the defence of their own country and of Europe. He did not 
believe a militarism could emerge which might menace the leadership 
of political life; all elections in recent years had shown that every form 
of extremism had been rejected by the voters. 

Dr Adenauer considered the arrangements for the fixing of the 
effective strength of the troops and the control of armaments offered a 
foolproof and adequate system for the limitation and control of the 
military potential of the Brussels Treaty Powers, and they bore the 
most vital traits of a system of collective security. 
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Germany (continued) 

5 Oct.—East Germany. Mr Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
arrived in east Berlin at the head of an official delegation attending the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of the east German republic. The 
Polish Premier, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, also arrived. 

The Nine-Power Agreement. The Chancellor reported to the 
Bundestag on the London Agreement and said it would remain an 
outstanding service of the British Foreign Secretary that the conference 
assembled in a spirit of co-operation and that the agenda, so decisive 
for the fate of the world, could be carried through. As to the main 
points of the agreement there was now no link nh the restoration 
of German sovereignty dependent on a German defence contribution, 
In the meantime the High Commissioners would make no use of the 
powers which were to be given up with the return of sovereignty 
except in concert with the Federal Government. He went on: ‘The 
Allies regard the Federal Government as the sole German Goverment 
which has been freely and legally formed and is entitled to speak for 
Germany . . . in international affairs.’ They had also declared that the 
creation of a completely free Germany re-united by peaceful means 
was a fundamental aim of their policy, and as for Berlin, they reaffirmed 
that they would deal with any attack, from whatever quarter it might 
come, as an attack on their own forces and on themselves. 

He also referred to the renunciation, freely made, of the right to 
produce certain weapons, and pointed out that on the other hand there 
were advantages under the new agreements as compared with E.D.C. 
Civilian atomic research and exploitation of atomic energy were freed, 
and all weapons which the German troops needed might be produced 
in Germany, including military aircraft except for strategic long-distance 
bombers. 

After the sufferings of two world wars the conviction had taken deep 
roots in all classes that ‘only the unity of the European nations would 
ensure for Germany and Europe a future in which life in freedom and 
dignity was possible. . . . The European idea has influenced our national 
life profoundly and promisingly. The Germans have rejected reactionary 
nationalism’. 

6 Oct.—Turkey. Dr Adenauer discussed political and economic 
questions with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Turkey. 

U.S.S.R. M. Molotov, speaking in east Berlin on the fifth anniversary 
(on 7 October) of the founding of the east German Government, pro- 
posed that the four occupying Powers should agree to withdraw their 
troops without delay. He said this would alleviate the conditions of the 
population in east and west Germany and create more favourable pre- 
requisites for a rapprochement between the two areas. He maintained 
that the rejection of the E.D.C. plan had raised possibilities for the 
four Powers to bring their positions closer on the German question, and 
went on: “The Soviet Government expresses its readiness to discuss the 
proposals made earlier by the participants at the Berlin Conference as 
well as possible new proposals as to the question of free all-German 
elections.’ He said Russia considered that to obtain the reunification of 
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Germany ‘it is necessary to carry out free all-German elections’, and 
he believed that Germany would be reunited—‘whatever hindrances 
the western imperial gentlemen and their lackeys in west Germany 
may put in the way of the restoration of the unity of the German 
State, the German people will obtain their united, independent, and 
democratic State’. 

A fundamental solution of the German problem could be the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany. A remilitarized west Germany 
would conjure up a direct danger to peace in Europe; the Soviet Union 
contemplated the plan for remilitarizing west Germany as incompatible 
with a solution of the task of restoring German unity. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 16 Sept.—Anglo-French talks on western defence 
see France). 

Judgement against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Persian oil 
dispute (see Italy). 

17 Sept.—United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, 
arrived in London from Bonn and held discussions with Mr Eden, 
Foreign Secretary, on the situation caused by the French rejection of 
E.D.C. A communiqué stated that they were agreed ‘upon the need for 
speedy action and favoured the early convening of a preparatory con- 
ference to consider how best to associate the German Federal Republic 
with western nations on a basis of full equality’. 

Arab-Israeli Dispute. The envoys of the Arab League States 
delivered a statement at the Foreign Office accusing Israel of (1) 
urging the western Powers to leave 60 m. Arabs, poor and ili-armed, in an 
important strategic area; (2) demanding that the Arab nations should 
make peace before receiving military aid while Israel herself ‘flouted’ 
United Nations proposals; (3) refusing to allow refugees to return or 
to give them compensation; and (4) making repeated attacks on Arab 
villages and forces, using threats and protests against their Arab 
neighbours, and demanding ‘equilibrium’ between Israel and the 
Arab States. The Arab States considered that urgent measures must 
be taken to deter Israel from further aggression and that immediate 
economic and military aid should be given to the Arab States. 

18 Sept.—The Israeli Embassy issued a memorandum in reply to the 
Arab statement delivered at the Foreign Office. It said that Israel had 
announced her readiness to negotiate a peace settlement but the Arab 
States had refused and threatened a second round of war against 
Israel. It was only natural therefore that the Israeli Government should 
hold the view that arms deliveries to Middle Eastern States should 
be dependent on a complete cessation of hostile activities. If arms 
were supplied Israel also should receive her share so that the balance 
of power could be preserved. The Israeli Government was con- 
vinced that infiltration into Israel lay at the root of the matter and that 
responsibility rested with Arab Governments. It had reiterated its 
readiness to discuss the refugee problem and to contribute to their re- 
settlement in Arab countries. Since 1948 it had resettled 300,000 Jewish 
refugees from Muslim countries. 
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Great Britain (continued) 

20 Sept.—Cyprus. A delegation of the Turkish community in 
Cyprus which was on a visit to the United Kingdom issued a statement 
declaring that Cyprus must remain under British administration for the 
protection of minorities in the island and for the peace of the Middle 
East and of the world. It claimed that 60 per cent of the Cypriot 
Greeks were Communists and that the Communist movement in 
Cyprus was well organized and directed from Moscow. The remainder 
were supporters of the Cyprus National Party led by Archbishop 
Makarios, The delegation opposed any union with Greece and objected 
to acceptance of the Greek appeal on the United Nations agenda. 

21 Sept.—Arab-Israeli Dispute. Mr Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of 
State, had a further meeting with representatives of the Arab States 
during which he expressed grave concern at the border situation be- 
tween Israel and her neighbours and said the Government attached 
great importance to the proper working of the U.N. truce supervisory 
organization and hoped that Israel would return to the mixed armistice 
commission. It also hoped that the local commanders’ agreement 
between Israel and Jordan would be revived. The British Government 
considered that discussions between the parties, either direct or through 
third parties, would help and it was ready to offer its good offices. The 
best preliminary to discussions would be a more conciliatory attitude 
on both sides. In the meantime British policy would continue to be 
based on existing treaties and obligations. Mr Lloyd also said that the 
United Kingdom was anxious to increase the defensive strength of 
the Middle East and that she also believed that economic development 
and reform were strong weapons for resisting Communist infiltration 
and subversion. She therefore welcomed any measures likely to enable 
Arab countries to develop their resources and improve their peoples’ 
conditions. In addition to the large contribution Britain had made 
towards the Arab refugees, she was encouraging schemes to enable the 
refugees to maintain themselves again. 

Israeli acceptance of offer of mediation (see Israel). 

22 Sept.—Cyprus. Mr Z. Rossides, delegate of the Cyprus Eth- 
narchy (Greek National Council of Cyprus), replying to the statement 
of the Turkish Cypriot delegation, said that the Turks in Cyprus 
opposed not only union with Greece but any kind of self-government. 
He promised that any international agreement to entrench the rights of 
the Turkish minority would be fully respected by the Greeks if they 
assumed control of Cyprus. He denied that 60 per cent of Greek 
Cypriots were Communists and said the figure was nearer 30 per cent. 

23 Sept.—U.N. debate on Cyprus (see United Nations, General 
Assembly). 

Poland. Seven Polish seamen landed at Whitby and sought asylum. 
ines vessel was held in port under a police guard after fighting on 

ard. 

Pe ee The United Nations and Cyprus (see United 
ations). 

26 Sept.—The Italian Foreign Minister, Professor Martino, arrived 
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in London to attend the nine-Power conference. Mr Dulles and M. 
Mendés-France also arrived. 

China. Mr Attlee told a Labour meeting at Scarborough that he was 
sure that he and the other Labour leaders were right to go to Moscow, 
and what they saw there convinced them of the possibility of co- 
existence. As to China, he said that he could understand American 
apprehension about Formosa, but the island should be returned to 
China, and China should have a seat in the United Nations. He did not 
believe that the Chinese Government was a puppet in the hands of 
Russia. 

27 Sept.—Civil Defence. The Home Secretary announced the 
appointment of Gen. Sir Sydney Kirkman as Director-General of 
Civil Defence. 

Labour Party Conference. The Labour Party Conference opened 
at Scarborough. A motion opposing the south-east Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, proposed by the Bevanites, was defeated by 3,669,000 votes to 
2,570,000, during a debate on international affairs. Mr Attlee, reviewing 
his visits to Moscow and Peking, emphasized the differences between 
Chinese Communism and that of Russia. As to Formosa, he believed 
that, after a period, it would be reunited with China, and said that ‘so 
long as you have this thorn in the side of China you will not get proper 
peace’. Advocating China’s membership of the United Nations, he said 
that body ‘was never devised as a kind of organization against Com- 
munist countries . . . the United Nations admits the right of a country to 
choose its own form of government’. After references to the hydrogen 
bomb he said it was high time it was dealt with not by some ad hoc 
arrangement regarding weapons; it was essential that the highest 
Power talks should take place, whether in the United Nations or out- 
side, to deal with the imminent danger to their whole civilization. 

28 Sept.—Nine-Power Conference. Opening of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers (see London Nine-Power Conference). 

Labour Party Conference. The conference approved, by 3,270,000 
votes to 3,022,000 the executive committee’s resolution favouring a 
German contribution to collective defence. It rejected by 3,281,000 
votes t0 2,910,000 a motion condemning all proposals for German re- 
armament. 

In elections for officers Mr Hugh Gaitskell was elected treasurer of 
the Party by 4,338,000 votes, against 2,036,000 given to Mr Bevan. Mr 
Bevan lost his seat on the national executive committee. 

29 Sept.—Nine-Power Conference Declaration (see London 
Nine-Power Conference). 

The Colombo Plan. The Stationery Office published the Report of 
the Council for Technical Co-operation in south and south-east Asia. 
This showed that during the past year the flow of co-operation under 
the Colombo Plan technical co-operation scheme had widened, and 
more countries had begun to execute projects of considerable range and 
variety. The carrying out of some of the investment programmes was 
gathering momentum and results were becoming apparent. 

Up to 30 June 1954 expenditure against the amount agreed to for 
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Great Britain (continued) 

technical assistance ({8 m. in six years) totalled about £2 m. with firm 
forward commitments of another £2 m. Since the scheme began the 
requests for equipment totalled about {14 m., and the cost of that 
already supplied was about £1,300,000. Details were also given of the 
progress in training experts abroad, showing that in 1953 training was 
arranged for 608 persons, compared with 538 in 1952. From the start 
of the scheme 1,653 places had been provided. 

1 Oct.—The U.S.S.R. The Stationery Office published the ex 
of correspondence between the Government and the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding collective security and a proposed Soviet security treaty. 

France. The French Premier, M. Mendés-France, said in a B.B.C. 
broadcast that a sense of solidarity with Britain influenced French 

litical behaviour, and ‘we do not feel secure in the absence of our 
British friends’. Britain’s pledge to keep troops in Europe would be 
regarded as ‘a great step towards the consolidation of peace, solidarity, 
and security in Europe, as a great decision worthy of those which the 
people of Britain were known to take in the past’. 

He said they were at the beginning cf a great task for the achievement 
of which the conference would give them the basis. In many ways it 
could only be a starting point, but he eagerly wished that ‘at least it 
will have liberated us from the depressing and paralysing effects of 
discussions which never end’. 

2 Oct.—Convertibility. Mr Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
arrived back from Washington after attending the meetings of the 
International Bank and the Monetary Fund. He said he believed British 
financial policy had the support of all the major nations of the world. 
While making no promises about the reduction of restrictions he said 
they had a very successful conference, and sterling was strong. 

4 Oct.—Disarmament. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s statement in the U.N. 
General Assembly (see United Nations). 

5 Oct.—Trieste. A memorandum was initialled in London by the 
representatives of Britain, the U.S.A., Italy, and Yugoslavia providing 
for a settlement of the Trieste problem. It provided that Zone A should 
be transferred to the Italian Government after a minor frontier recti- 
fication. A small strip of territory at the south of Zone A, including the 
village of Crevitani and two smaller ones, with 4,000 inhabitants, mostly 
Slovenes, would be included in Zone B, which would remain under 
Yugoslav government. This in effect divided the Free Territory in 
accordance with the existing zonal boundary. 

Military government in the two zones was to be ended as soon as the 
necessary boundary adjustments had been made, and British and U.S. 
troops would be withdrawn from Zone A. The Italian and Yugoslav 
Governments agreed to protect human rights as defined in a special 
statute. Economic, cultural, and educational facilities were also pro- 
tected through a mixed commission. Both countries forbade incitement 
to national or racial hatred, and declared that ‘any such act shall be 
punished’. 

The Italian Government undertook to maintain the free port of 
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Trieste in accordance with the Italian peace treaty, Annex 8. Both 
Governments freely bound themselves to treat their ethnic minorities 
with justice, and not to permit nationalist passions to disrupt relations 
between them or spoil the lives of the inhabitants of the territory. 


GREECE. 23 Sept.—U.N. debate on Cyprus (see United Nations, 
General Assembly). 

27 Sept.—The Balkan Pact. A conference in Athens of the Greek, 
Turkish, and Yugoslav Chiefs of Staff ended, after reaching unanimous 
decisions on ‘future procedures’. A spirit of co-operation prevailed, 

4 Oct.—Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived in Athens. 


HUNGARY. 2 Oct.—Anti-Communist Propaganda. Millions of 
leaflets were dropped on Hungarian soil by balloons from West Ger- 
many as the opening barrage in a combined broadcasting and leaflet 
propaganda offensive against the iron curtain. 


INDIA. 19 Sept.—U.S.S.R. It was announced that the first members 
of a group of Russian technicians had arrived to instal machinery for a 
diamond mine in Vindhya Pradesh. The contract was arranged in 
connection with the Indian-Soviet trade agreement of December 1953. 
Several other large offers of technical and material assistance were 
reported to have been made by the Soviet Union. 

20 Sept.—Portuguese Settlements. Mr Chandra, Deputy Foreign 
Minister, announced that India had strongly protested to Portugal 
against the alleged violation of Indian territory by Portuguese officers. 

Chandernagore. The House of the People passed a Bill to merge the 
former French settlement of Chandernagore into West Bengal. (The 
de facto transfer was made on 2 May 1950.) 

21 Sept.—Tibet. Mr Chandra announced that India would with- 
draw all troops from Tibet by October and hand over to China any 
Indian-owned telegraphic communications there. 

26 Sept.—Indonesia. The Indonesian Prime Minister left Delhi 
for Rangoon. A joint statement said that he and Mr Nehru had agreed 
to hold a conference of representatives of Asian and African countries 
to further the cause of peace and to devise a common approach to 
mutual problems. They also considered it advisable to hold another 
yee of the Colombo Powers before the conference, and preferably 
in Jakarta. 

29 Sept.—Foreign Policy. Mr Nehru, in a survey of foreign affairs 
in Parliament, referred to S.E.A.T.O. in scathing terms and voiced 
suspicion of all the alliances the western and some Asian countries 
considered necessary for survival. He admitted, however, that the 
external allegiance of Communist parties in various countries was a 
threat to security, and this caused fear and made co-operation difficult. 
The Indian Communist Party had obeyed the orders of a foreign 
Government in the attempt at insurrection in 1948, and this was 
dangerous because the ‘other country’ might use it for its own advantage. 
He added that oversea Chinese communities in south-east Asia were 
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India (continued) 

another cause for fear; in Malaya, for example, it was difficult to make 
progress towards independence. 

A policy of threats, for the solution of these problems, was useless; 
it could lead to war. But if there was to be no war there must be co- 
existence. Whether the Communist countries could be trusted or not, 
the attempt had to be made. The west would try to create the environ- 
ment in which it would be difficult to break pledges. This was not only 
sound morality but sound common sense. But first it had to set down 
and talk with the other side. 

30 Sept.—Mr Nehru, speaking in Parliament in defence of the 
Commonwealth link, said India should continue to associate herself 
with the Commonwealth since it was an association helpful to India 
and to the cause of world peace, and was ‘a very big thing indeed’, 
India was free as air; her independence had not been diminished, and 
certainly none of the pledges given during the struggle for freedom 
had been broken. The Commonwealth connection was preferred to a 
treaty which would be more binding. 

1 Oct.--Export Duties. The Government raised the export duty on 
tea by 75 per cent, making it 7 annas per pound. 

3 Oct.—Mr Nehru, replying to questions about the possibility of 
his resigning the leadership of the Congress, said that if he was ‘rather 
tired’ of office it was the office of Prime Minister rather than that of 
President of the National Congress, adding, ‘I have not said anything 
about the Congress Presidentship’. 

4 Oct.—Kashmir. A White Paper was issued containing much of 
the correspondence between Mr Nehru and Mr Mohammed Ali con- 
cerning Kashmir. It revealed a failure to reach agreement even on most 
of the preliminary issues, and it showed that even if a plebiscite were 
held its results would not necessarily solve the dispute. Mr Nehru 
refused to accept the idea that frontiers should be changed by ‘a handful 
of people because they wish it’, and he considered that the offer to 
Pakistan of military aid by America changed the situation completely. 
His fears of the effect of this on Asia in general and in Kashmir in 
particular dominated the correspondence till it was closed. 

Mr Mohammed Ali pointed out that India was spending three times as 
much as Pakistan on its armed forces, and it was well known that power- 
ful sections of the Indian public made no secret of their resolve to annul 
the partition of the country by force. The danger to peace in Asia arose 
not so much from military aid but from disputes about Kashmir, canal 
waters, and evacuee property which affected the well-being of millions. 
The provocative statements of the Kashmir Premier, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, had further complicated the situation, such as when he 
said the plebiscite administration would never be installed, and by the 
ratification of the Act of accession to India by the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, ‘a decision taken in contemptuous disregard of our talks and 
the agreement you and I reached in Delhi, and of Indian commitments 
under resolutions of the U.N. Commission to India and Pakistan’. — 

Mr Nehru replied by repeating the complaint that U.S. military aid 
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was a new threat to India, and declared that accession was ‘legally and 
constitutionally complete in October 1947, and there was no question 
of confirming or ratifying it’. The Constituent Assembly, moreover, 
had every right to express its wishes in any way it chose. 

In his last letter, on 21 September, Mohammed Ali said there was 
no scope left for further direct negotiations and the case must revert 
to the Security Council. He thought it ‘particularly unfortunate that 
while you continue to profess much concern for the cause of international 
peace and the recognition of the right of seif-determination of the 
peoples of Asia 4 m. inhabitants of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
should remain denied the right to self-determination for seven long 


years’. 


INDO-CHINA. 16 Sept.—South Vietnam. Political Crisis. Repre- 
sentatives of the Bao Dai, Hoa Hao, and Binh Xuyen militant sects 
announced to the press their unqualified support for the Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Nguyen Van Hinh, in his dispute with the Prime Minister, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. They accused the Prime Minister of ‘seeking to 
safeguard his personal power’. 

A joint manifesto issued by the three sects said that the Government 
had proved itself unable to satisfy the Vietnamese people’s aspirations 
because it did not emanate from the people and relied on other forces to 
maintain itself in power. The conflict between the Government and the 
army was described as ‘rivalry for personal power’ for which it attri- 
buted responsibility to the Government. It callcd for a Government 
‘emanating from the people, for the people, and upheld by the people’ 
to end corruption, illiteracy, and poverty, and to deliver the country 
from foreign domination. 

17 Sept.—South Vietnam. The Prime Minister, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
appointed Gen. Nguyen Van Xuan Minister of Defence and deputy 
Prime Minister. 

18 Sept.—Laos. Kou Voravong, Laotian Defence Minister, was 
assassinated by unidentified terrorists at Vientiane, and the Foreign 
Minister was slightly injured. 

Prisoners. Gen. Ely, French Commissioner-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, announced in Saigon that only 9,886 French Union 
troops had been returned by the Viet Minh out of 40,229 officially 
declared missing. 

19 Sept.—South Vietnam. Political Crisis. Gen. Nguyen Van 
Hinh announced that he had sent a telegram to Emperor Bao Dai in 
France asking for urgent action in the ‘serious situation’. He accused 
the Government of being soft in its attitude to Communism and high- 
handed in its treatment of the people and the army, and said this attitude 
caused a conflict which weakened the army and caused a loss of self- 
respect in the country. He said the appointment of Gen. Nguyen Van 
Xuan as Defence Minister solved nothing though he had a great respect 
for Gen. Xuan. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement accusing Gen. Hinh of in- 
discipline and of ‘acting like a rebel’. 
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Indo-China (continued) 

_ North Vietnam. An attempt was made in Hanoi on the life of the 
South Vietnam Government’s director of information for North Viet- 
nam. He was unhurt and the assailant escaped. 

20 Sept.—North Vietnam. The French announced that up to 
18 September 351,700 Vietnamese had left the areas which were to 
come under Viet Minh control. 

21 Sept.—South Vietnam. Gen. Hinh announced that he had 
received a reply from Emperor Bao Dai recognizing the army’s loyalty. 

23 Sept.—South Vietnam. Ngo Dinh Diem confirmed reports that 
nine of his Ministers had resigned. 

26 Sept.—Vietnam. The Prime Minister announced his new Govern- 
ment, which included six members of the Hoa-Hao and Caodaist sects, 
Gen. Nguyen Van Xuan, the deputy Premier, resigned just before the 
announcement. The Premier retained the defence portfolio and that of 
the Interior himself. Tran Van Du remained Foreign Minister, but the 
Ministries of Information and of Social Action went to Caodaists, and 
those of Economy and Agriculture to the Hoa-Hao. 

The Premier also announced that there would be a Government 
Advisory Council in which ‘all true patriots resolved to combat aggres- 
sive Communism’ could make their voices heard, a provisional national 
assembly, a campaign against corruption, and land reform. 

29 Sept.—U.S. Financial Aid. Joint statement in Washington (see 
United States). 

1 Oct.—Call for Unity. The Emperor Bao Dai, in messages (from 
Paris) to the south Vietnam Premier and to his three opponents, appealed 
to them to unite in the formation of ‘a Government of broad national 
union’. He told Gen. Hinh he had asked Ngo Dinh Diem to invite him 
to join the Government, and wrote to Gen. Xuan and Gen. Le Van 
Vien in similar terms. 

The Minister of Information, Pham Xuan Thai, stated that he and 
most of the other non-party Ministers were ready to resign to make 
room for the Opposition. 

In accordance with the Geneva Agreement Ngo Dinh Diem ordered 
the release of all political prisoners in southern Vietnam and the sus- 
fension of all charges against them. 

3 Oct.—South Vietnam. The Prime Minister published the text 
of Bao Dai’s message, and said his suggestions were being considered. 
He said the message asked him to include Gen. Hinh in the Cabinet, as 
the Army ought to be represented, and Gen. Vien also should have a 
place, as he was known for his resolution and loyalty; and Gen. Xuan 
should return as Deputy Premier. 


INDONESIA. 24 Sept.—United Nations and West Irian (West New 
Guinea) (see United Nations). 

26 Sept.—India. Joint statement by the Premier and the Indian 
Prime Minister (see India). 

27 Sept.—Java. The Information Minister stated that in West Java 
terrorists had killed 2,300 people since 1 January. 
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IRAQ. 16 Sept.—lIraqi-Egyptian talks (see Egypt). 
17 Sept.—Nuri es-Said on Arab foreign policy (see Egypt). 
24 Sept.—A Government ordinance outlawed all political parties. 


ISRAEL. 17 Sept.—Statement on Israel by Arab League States (see 
Great Britain). 

18 Sept.—Israeli reply to Arab statement (see Great Britain). 

21 Sept.—British statement on Israeli-Arab dispute (see Great Britain). 

The Foreign Ministry welcomed the British offer of mediation. 

23 Sept.—The extreme right-wing party, Herut, and the left-wing 
United Workers’ Party (Mapam) both rejected the British statement of 
policy and the offer of good offices to arrange Israel-Arab talks. 

26 Sept.—The Jordan Border. A letter dated 23 September from the 
Government was published inviting the Chief of Staff of the truce 
supervisory organization to study conditions on the border and offering 
to furnish all pertinent information. 

An incident the previous day was reported to have resulted in the 
death of two Israelis and wounding of two others by Egyptians in the 
Negev. 

28 Sept.—Egypt. The Government decided to protest in the Security 
Council against the seizure by Egypt of the Bat Galim. The vessel was 
unarmed and had not fired on anyone. 

The ‘Bat Galim’. Government’s letter to the Security Council (see 
United Nations). 

29 Sept.—The Government informed the western Powers that the 
Egyptian story of the Bat Galim having fired on Egyptians was absolutely 
without foundation. The vessel was on a normal trade run and had a 
perfect right to pass through the Canal. 

30 Sept.—Jordan. An Army spokesman told the press that infiltra- 
tors from Jordan had the previous day killed an [sraeli and wounded 


| another in an attack on a settlement in the Jerusalem corridor called 


Bar Giora; also that Jordanians had seized a flock of sheep valued at 
{75,000 near Ein Hashofat. A U.N. spokesman in Jerusalem said that 
the flock was certainly in Jordan and the Jordanians were willing to 
return it, but only after investigation of the incident. 

4 Oct.—Frontier Incidents. A Foreign Ministry spokesman, in a 
statement, intimated that reprisals against Jordan would be taken if 
frontier incidents continued at their current frequency and intensity. 
The Government announced that it was appealing to the International 
Red Cross to investigate the conditions under which the crew of the 
Bat Galim were being held in Egypt. 

Request for early meeting of the Security Council (see United Nations). 


ITALY. 16 Sept.—Persian Oil Dispute. A Rome court gave judge- 
ment against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in the company’s action 
against the Supor Oil Company of Genoa. The A.I.0.C. had claimed 
legal possession of the oil brought to Italy by the Supor Oil Company’s 
tanker Miriella from Abadan in February 1953. Costs were awarded 
against the A.1.0.C. (see Vol. IX, pp. 115, 142, 172). 
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Italy (continued) 

18 Sept.—Resignation of Signor Piccioni. Signor Piccioni, 
Foreign Minister, resigned, saying that he did so to defend the good 
name of his son who had been mentioned in connection with the 
Montesi case. 

Signor Martino (Liberal), previously Minister of Public Instruction, 
became Foreign Minister, and Signor Manzini (Christian Democrat), 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

21 Sept.—Montesi Case. Piero Piccioni, son of the former Foreign 
Minister, was arrested together with Ugo Montagna, Piccioni being 
charged with culpable homicide, aggravated by the use of drugs, 
causing the death of Wilma Montesi, and Montagna with having 
assisted Piccioni in attempts to evade the investigations of the authori- 
ties. 

22 Sept.—In a debate in the Senate on the Montesi case a Com- 
munist speaker accused the Prime Minister, Signor Scelba, who was 
Minister of the Interior at the time of Wilma Montesi’s death, with 
having instructed the then commissioner of police to hush up the case. 

The left-wing parties later demanded the Government’s resignation, 
accusing it of scandalous interference in the Montesi case investigations. 

25 Sept.—The Senate. By 114 votes to 97 the Senate gave the 
Government a vote of confidence after a debate on the occasion of the 
resignation of Signor Piccione. The Republicans and the minor centre 
groups voted with the Government, and the neo-Fascists, Communists, 
and Nenni Socialists, with some Monarchists, opposed it. 

30 Sept.—Vote of Confidence. The Chamber gave the Government 
a vote of confidence by 294 votes to 264, with 7 abstentions, expressing 
approval, in particular, of its ‘correct conduct and proper respect’ 
towards its judiciary in the handling of the Montesi case. 

4 Oct.—The London Agreement. The Prime Minister told the 
press that special satisfaction could be felt for the achievements in 
London because of the speed and energy with which they had been 
brought about. These were tangible signs of a unity of purpose. The 
trust between the nations of the Atlantic community had been strength- 
ened, while a new spirit had been brought to bear on the problem of 
Franco-German relations. The cause of western solidarity, freedom, 
and peace had advanced a decisive step. 

5 Oct.—Trieste. Conclusion of agreement with Yugoslavia (see 
Great Britain). The Government invited the Yugoslav Government to 
a conference to work out how Trieste harbour could best be exploited 
for international trade, including all details for the functioning of a 
free harbour, and Customs, transit, and other facilities. 

The Prime Minister told the Cabinet that ‘today is a great day for 
Italy’, and in the Senate he said ‘today, after ten years, the Italian flag 
flies once again in Trieste’. The Trieste representatives in the Senate 
were given an ovation. Describing the agreement point by point, 
Signor Scelba expressed concern over the territorial concessions made, 
but pointed out the smallness of the sacrifice, which involved a matter 
of about four square miles in Zone A. This offered the advantage that 
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the boundary would now run along a ridge from which only Italian 
territory would be visible to the north and only Yugoslav territory to 
the south. (Hitherto the zone overlooked Yugoslav territory at that 


point.) 


JAPAN. 17 Sept.—Mr Yoshida. The parliamentary foreign affairs 
committee advised Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, not to make his 
proposed western tour (due to begin on 26 September). The Opposition 
parties said in a joint statement that he should explain his trip to Parlia- 
ment or the committee. They refused to be responsible for any out- 
come of his tour if he ignored the Diet and the people. 

22 Sept.—The Foreign Affairs Committee passed a resolution by 
7 votes to 6 opposing the visit of Mr Yoshida to western countries. 

23 Sept.—Hydrogen Bomb Victim. One of the Japanese fishermen 
injured during an American hydrogen bomb test at Bikini died in a 
Tokio hospital. 

European Coal and Steel Community. It was announced that 
Japan would establish a permanent observation mission with the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community to exchange information about inter- 
national price fluctuations, to assess demand, and to study marketing 

licies. 

The death of a fisherman, as a result of a United States hydrogen 
bomb test in the Pacific in March, aroused widespread feeling and a 
demand for the banning of the testing and manufacture of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. 

24 Sept.—The United States Ambassador sent 1 m. yen (about 
£1,000) as compensation. 

5 Oct.—South America. The Foreign Minister, Mr Okazaki, left 
Tokio on a good will mission to South America. 


JORDAN. 23 Sept.—Ministerial Resignation. The resignation for 
health reasons of the Foreign Minister, Jamal Bey Toukan, was 
accepted, and the Prime Minister, Tewfiq Abdulhuda, took over the 


post. 


KENYA. 18 Sept.—A group of about forty Mau Mau raided Lukinia 
prison, south-east of Nairobi, released 232 African convicts, captured 


| rifles and ammunition, and withdrew without loss. 


20 Sept.—Emergency Figures. Figures for the week ended 18 Sep- 
tember showed that 108 terrorists were killed, 8 wounded and captured, 
and 436 suspects detained. One European and two African members of 
the security forces were killed and three men were wounded. 

27 Sept.—An ambush of a Mau Mau gang in the Embu district led to 
the capture of documents giving the names of leading terrorists under the 
command of ‘General’ Metta. 

29 Sept.—Government Policy. The Governor, speaking at Nakuru, 
referred to ‘unnecessary anxieties’ and ‘dangers which do not really 
exist’ about the policy of reserving the White Highlands for European 
settlement; he believed it was essential that the Kenya farmer of the 
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Kenya (continued) 

future should develop his land, but he also believed that in doing so he 
should remember that the Government had no intention of relinquish- 
ing its responsibilities to any single group of any race in the country. 

30 Sept.—The formation was announced of a new anti-Mau Mau 
force in the Narok district of the Masai reserve, consisting of African 
game scouts, trackers from the Dorobo forest dwelling tribe, Kenya 
police, and Masai tribal police. 

2 Oct.—The Colonial Secretary. Mr Lennox Boyd arrived in 
Nairobi to visit the main troubled areas. He told the press he had come 
to watch, learn, and listen. His first visit was to a works camp at Mwea 
where some goo detainees were working on a rehabilitation project. 

4 Oct.—Party Truce. A meeting of nearly 200 delegates of European 
organizations agreed, with one dissentient, that discussions should be 
held between representatives of all European views ‘to try to discover 
political solutions generally acceptable for Kenya’. During the discus- 
sions no public meetings on constitutional matters would be held and 
no public controversy initiated. Working parties were to be appointed 
to study selected subjects, including matters of controversy arising 
from the Lyttelton plan. 

6 Oct.—Emergency Operations. During September 305 terrorists 

were killed, 49 captured wounded, and nearly 1,600 suspects detained. 
Four Europeans and eighteen Africans of the security forces were 
killed. 
KOREA. 17 Sept.—South Korea. An official source stated that the 
U.S. Foreign Operations Administration had granted South Korea 
$700 m. aid for the current year subject to her agreement to ‘mediate’ 
over her disrupted trade relations with Japan, to accept a ‘realistic de- 
valuation’ of her currency, and to spend at least a quarter of the aid on 
Japanese goods 


LEBANON. 19.Sept.—New Government. A new Government was 
formed with Sami Solh as Prime Minister and Minister of General 
Planning. It included Gabriel Murr as Deputy Premier and Minister 
of the Interior, Alfred Naccache as Foreign Minister, and Emir Méjid 
Arslan as Minister of Defence. 


LIBYA. 5 Oct.—Terrorism. Said Ibrahim Shalhi, Minister of Palace 
Affairs, was assassinated in Benghazi by a man, Sharif Mohayddin 
Senussi, who gave himself up. He was a nephew of the Queen of Libya. 

6 Oct.—A state of emergency was declared in Cyrenaica. British 
troops at Benghazi were asked to stay outside the city for three days, 
and a strong guard was placed on the residences of all the members of 
the royal family. 


LONDON NINE-POWER CONFERENCE. 28 Sept.—The conference 
of the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, the U.S.A., and Canada opened in London. 
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Mr Eden was elected chairman. The main heads of the agenda were: 
arrangements for ending the occupation regime in Germany and restoring 
full sovereignty; German and Italian membership of a revived Brussels 
Treaty; and German membership of N.A.T.O. and the military arrange- 
ments to be taken within the framework of N.A.T.O. and the Brussels 
Treaty. The proceedings were private. 

29 Sept.—Mr Eden announced to the Conference that the U.K. 
would continue to maintain on the mainiand of Europe, including 
Germany, the effective strength of the U.K. forces which were currently 
assigned to the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, four divisions 
and a tactical air force, or whatever the Supreme Commander regarded 
as equivalent fighting capacity. The U.K. undertook not to withdraw 
these forces against the wishes of the majority of the Brussels Treaty 
Powers, who should take their decision in the knowledge of the Supreme 
Commander’s views. This undertaking would be subject to the under- 
standing that an acute oversea emergency might oblige Britain to omit 
this procedure. 

Prior to this statement Mr Dulles told the Conference that he would 
recommend President Eisenhower to renew a pledge comparable with 
that which was offered in connection with the European Defence 
Community if the hope of signing the E.D.C. Treaty could reasonably 
be transferred to the arrangements which he hoped would be the 
outcome of the Nine-Power Conference. He made it clear that unless a 
satisfactory agreement on western defence emerged from the conference 
he would be unable to advise the President to renew American defence 
pledges. 

Mr Dulles recalled the declaration made by President Eisenhower 
on 16 April, and sent to the six Governments which were signatories 
of the E.D.C. Treaty and to the U.K. (see No. 8, page 266) in anticipa- 
tion of the coming into force of the Treaty. It was made on the assump- 
tion that the E.D.C. was a permanent act which would tie together 
organically the countries of Europe which in the past had been separate. 
Consequently the U.S.A. felt that they could hopefully commit their 
strength to Europe in the confidence that their soldiers there would be 
in a structure which was safe and sound, and that they were not putting 
their troops in the midst of what had historically been the world’s 
worst fire hazard. 

As the situation stood today, however, it would not be possible for 
the President to renew that committal. There had been a great wave of 
disillusionment which had swept over the U.S.A. and was particularly 
manifest in the Congress, and a feeling that, after all, the situation in 
Europe was pretty hopeless. He hoped most ardently that what the 
conference achieved would change the atmosphere, the feeling, in the 
U.S.A. to a degree which would permit of a renewal of its pledge to 
maintain in Europe such forces as would contribute America’s fair 
share of what was needed for the common defence of the North Atlantic 
area. As things stood, it was not possible. But if, using the Brussels 
Treaty as a nucleus, it was ible to find in that new pattern a con- 
tinuing hope of unity, and if the hopes that were tied to E.D.C. could 
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London Nine-Power Conference (continued) 

be transferred into the arrangements made at the conference, he would 
certainly be disposed to recommend to the President that he should 
renew a pledge comparable to that offered in respect of E.D.C. He 
added: ‘in reason you can count on us’. 

30 Sept.—The official communiqué stated that the conference made 
good progress. Agreement was reached in principle on the modifications 
required in the Brussels Treaty for the adherence of Italy and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the Ministers also discussed in 
detail the practical military arrangements required under the Brussels 
Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty in connection with the German 
defence contribution. 

A close examination was made of the French proposals for an arms 
procurement agency, which were complicated. 

1 Oct.—Control of Arms. M. Spaak’s proposals for the control of 
armaments were agreed to by all the Foreign Ministers except M. 
Mendés-France. His plan included the ban on the production of 
weapons of mass destruction in strategically exposed areas, which 
included west Germany, and control through inspection and limitation 
in quantity of the heavier types of conventional weapons, such as tanks 
and artillery. The French plan provided for a ban on production of 
weapons of mass destruction and on certain other heavy weapons in 
the most exposed areas and a close control of conventional armaments 
which would include a much larger list than in M. Spaak’s plan. It 
also included a complete control over any new arms-producing capacity 
on the Continent and control of the import of arms and certain raw 
materials. 

At the end of the meeting Mr Eden, as chairman, appealed to the 
conference and reminded them that they should all approach the 
problem in the spirit of determination to create a united Europe. 

3 Oct.—An agreement was signed, composed of a ‘final act’ with 
accompanying protocols. It was in six sections, the main points being: 

German Sovereignty. The three occupying Powers announced their 
intention to end the occupation regime, revoke the Occupation Statute, 
and abolish the Allied High Commission, while continuing with certain 
commitments in Germany arising out of the international situation. The 
arrangements would come into effect before or at the same time as those 
providing for a German defence contribution. In the meantime, the 
three Powers clarified their policy in a declaration of intent. 

Brussels Treaty. The treaty is to be strengthened and extended as a 
focus of European integration; Germany and Italy are to become 
members; the original consultative council is to become a council with 
powers of decision; its organization is extended to include supervision 
over the size and character of the German contribution, which will be 
as fixed under the E.D.C. treaty (twelve divisions and a tactical air 
force). This and the other contingents will not be increased except by 
unanimous consent of the Brussels Treaty Powers. The Brussels Treaty 

organization will also supervise the strength and armaments of the 
internal defence forces and police on the Continent. 
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An agency is set up, as part of the organization, for the control of the 
armaments on the Continent of the continental members of the Brussels 
Treaty organization. Among the detailed provisions is a German 
declaration agreeing not to manufacture atomic, bacteriological, or 
chemical weapons, and to manufacture long-range missiles, certain 
large naval vessels, and strategic bombers only with the approval of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and of a two-thirds majority of 
the Brussels Council. The new agency will ensure that this agreement is 
being observed and will control the level of stocks and of imports and 
exports of them and other arms held by both Germany and the other 
Continental Brussels Treaty Powers. 

British, American, and Canadian Assurances. Mr Dulles stated the 
American willingness to support the new pattern of European defence 
in the same way as E.D.C. would have been supported so long as the 
‘hopes which were tied into E.D.C.’ could be transferred to the new 
arrangement; Mr Eden reasserted the extent of British military com- 
mitments in Europe and active participation in the Brussels Treaty 
organization; and a Canadian statement reaffirmed that N.A.T.O. was 
the focal point of participation in collective defence and welcomed a 
‘growing relationship’ with the new Brussels Treaty organization. 
N.A.T.O. There was agreement to recommend at the next Ministerial 
meeting of the Atlantic Council that Germany be invited to become a 
member; that the machinery of N.A.T.O. be reinforced in several 
respects; and that the Atlantic Treaty be considered to be of indefinite 
duration. 

Declarations. A declaration by the German Government and joint 
declarations by the United Kingdom, French, and the American 
Governments emphasized the peaceful and defensive character of the 
Atlantic and Brussels Treaties, In particular, the German Government 
undertook never ‘to have recourse to force to achieve the reunification 
of Germany or the modification of the present boundaries’ of western 
Germany. 

Future Procedure. It was agreed that representatives of the Govern- 
ments concerned should work out ‘urgently’ the texts of the necessary 
detailed agreements. A ministerial meeting of the Atlantic Council to 
discuss the arrangements affecting N.A.T.O. was fixed for 22 October, 
to be preceded by meetings of the four Foreign Ministers on German 
sovereignty and a further meeting of the nine Ministers. 


MALAYA. 30 Sept.—The Rubber Industry. The report was pub- 
lished (in London and Malaya) of the mission of inquiry into the 
rubber industry appointed by the High Commissioner of the Federation 
In 1953. It recommended substantial changes in the taxation levied on 
output, and said that replanting policy held the key to the industry’s 
future. Malaya could continue to prosper and her output of rubber 
could be increased, but only if vigorous and united action was taken 
at once. 

4 Oct.—Johore State. An operation begun on g August in south- 
west Johore was stated to have led to the destruction of sixty-five 
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Malaya (continued) 
terrorists’ camps and the seizure in one day of nine tons of illegally 
stored rice. Eight terrorists were killed and two surrendered. 


MOROCCO. 20 Sept.—M. Lacoste, French Resident-General, 
announced in a broadcast the setting up of a council to study political 
reform. He said all shades of Moroccan opinion would be represented, 
and internment or compulsory residence orders against nationalist 
leaders would be withdrawn to allow free expression of opinion. 

M. Lacoste also announced: (1) measures to facilitate the entry of 
young Moroccans into the Moroccan civil service; (2) the raising of 
the minimum agricultural labourer’s wage from 1 October; and (3) the 
decision to issue a decree allowing the establishment of trade unions. 

20 Sept.—Terrorism. It was stated that eleven Moroccans and three 
Frenchmen were killed and nine persons wounded as a result of terrorist 
outrages between 13 and 19 September. There were also a number of 
cases of arson and one bomb explosion. 

26 Sept.—Terrorism. Outrages reported at Fez and other centres 
included the burning down of the native market, destroying some 400 
shops, and the derailing of a train near Ber Rechid. 

27 Sept.—The French Military Court ordered the release of fifty- 
seven Moroccans arrested after the Casablanca riots in December 1952, 
since the investigation had not established any case to answer. 

A Moroccan broker, head of the Moroccan brokers’ corporation in 
Casablanca, was shot and seriously wounded by an unknown assailant. 

28 Sept.—A Moroccan business agent, accused of pro-French 
sympathies, was shot dead at Port Lyautey and a local district officer 
was seriously wounded in Casablanca. 


NETHERLANDS. 24 Sept.—West New Guinea. The United Nations 
and West New Guinea (West Irian) (see United Nations). 

25 Sept.—Benelux. The Foreign Ministers of Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg met in The Hague to discuss their attitude at the 
London Conference and stated afterwards that their views were in 
agreement. It was understood that the Dutch were opposed to institut- 
ing a new complicated machinery with a new organization and new 
military staffs. 


NIGERIA. 22 Sept.—International Bank Report. The report of the 
mission sent to Nigeria by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was published in Lagos and Washington. It recom- 
mended a development programme for the years 1955-60 which would 
be directed mainly ‘towards strengthening the Government services 
which will support an expansion in production and encourage new 
private enterprise’. It proposed that the programme should be financed 

rtly from an increase in Government expenditure from about £51 m. 
in the fiscal year 1952-3 to about £97 m. in the year 1959-60. 

1 Oct.—The Constitution. The new Constitution came into force. 
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It gave greater responsibility to the regional governments of the North, 
the West, and the East. 

The Governor, Sir John Macpherson, was sworn in as Governor- 
General. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION: 5 Oct.—The 
Nine-Power Agreement. A steering group met at N.A.T.O. head- 
quarters in Paris to set up two working parties to make arrangements for 
completing the conclusions of the London Conference. The first was 
to be concerned with the accession of Germany to N.A.T.O. and with 
other arrangements in the N.A.T.O. structure, and the second was to 
deal with the enlarged Brussels Treaty organization. 

6 Oct.—The permanent representatives of the N.A.T.O. Council 
decided to hold a special session of the Council on 22 October in 
accordance with the recommendation of the eight N.A.T.O. countries 
when they met the Germans in London to invite Germany to join. 


NORWAY. 4 Oct.—The London Agreement. The official Govern- 
ment organ Arbeiderbladet declared that ‘the London Agreement means . 
a new epoch in Europe’s history’. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. 20 Sept.—E.P.U. Report. The managing board of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union published its fourth annual report on opera- 
tions from 1 July 1953 to 30 June 1954. The board urged closer co- 
operation between E.P.U. and the International Monetary Fund. As 
regards convertibility, it considered that before making their currencies 
convertible, members should be in a position to maintain and even 
increase their trade with other European countries and with the rest of 
the world. They should also continue to co-operate with one another 
in maintaining conditions needed for favourable development of inter- 
national trade and payments. 


PAKISTAN. 21 Sept.—Constitutional Amendment. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly passed a Bill amending the constitution in such a way as 
to curtail the powers of the Governor-General and deprive him of the 
authority to discuss the Prime Minister or any Cabinet Minister. 

It also approved the report of the Basic Principles Committee. In 
moving the adoption of the report the Prime Minister said he hoped 
Pakistan would become a republic on 1 January 1955. Professor 
Rajmumar Chakraverty, secretary of the Congress Party in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, strongly opposed the constitution, saying that it 
denied equal citizenship rights to all citizens. 

4 Oct.—Kashmir. Publication of correspondence between the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan (see India). 

6 Oct.—Government Changes. The Minister of Commerce, 
Tafazzal Ali, resigned, owing to having failed to find a seat in Parlia- 
ment, 
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PERSIA. 19 Sept.—Oil Agreement. The oil agreement terminating 
the dispute with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (see p. 533) was 
signed by Mr Howard Page, chairman of the group representing the oil 
consortium, and Dr Ali Amini, Foreign Minister. 

21 Sept.—Oil Agreement. The oil agreement was submitted to the 
Majlis and the Prime Minister and Finance Minister both appealed for 
speedy ratification. Gen. Zahedi declared that it was just and was the 
master key to all Persia’s difficulties. Dr Amini said it was an improve- 
ment over all previous proposals. The consortium could not and would 
not interfere with Persian domestic affairs. 

23 Sept.—Soviet protest (see U.S.S.R.). 

25 Sept.—Tudeh Arrests. The police raided Tudeh Party printing 
premises in Tehran, arrested three men, and seized much Communist 


literature. They also surrounded a building near Shimran, north of Ps 
Tehran. th 
28 Sept.—Espionage. Further arrests of Communists included a eff 
brother of the military governor of Tehran and the leader of the Persian Ru 
Communist ‘partisans of peace’, Af 
7 Oct.—Espionage. An Army court sentenced to death ten officers cle 
and two civilians for spying for Russia. Six were members of the the 
Tudeh Party’s officers’ central committee. ap] 
suc 

POLAND. 23 Sept.—Great Britain. Request for political asylum by 
Polish seamen (see Great Britain). cle 
25 Sept.—Espionage. The arrest was announced of a group of spies Mi 
working for the west German intelligence body, Gehlen. All were stated ma 
to have confessed and supplied much information to the police. alli 
28 Sept.—U.S. grant of asylum to Polish Security Ministry official Sor 
(see United States). like 
cor 

PORTUGAL. 22 Sept.—The Foreign Minister, Professor Cunha, said not 
at a dinner in honour of Lord Ismay that if there were any further def 
aggression or if a remedy for usurpations already committed were not f 
found through other channels Portugal would have to submit the matter be 
to the North Atlantic Council. The matter was ‘plainly within the gre 
letter and spirit of the precept of the Atlantic Treaty over the defence maj 
of national integrity’. wol 
Lord Ismay said he was sure the Council would consider the matter pre 
with great sympathy and a desire to be helpful. 5 
nou 

RUMANIA. 2 Oct.—Yugoslavia. Rail traffic with Yugoslavia was said 
resumed, in accordance with an agreement signed in August. Taw 
SCIENTIFIC COUNCIL FOR AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. SUI 
20 Sept.—Delegates representing British, French, Belgian, and Portu- Affe 
guese territories in Africa and representatives of the Central African Ism 
Federation and South Africa met in Pretoria for the annual meeting of 2 


the Scientific Council. 
In welcoming the Council, Mr Louw, South African Minister for 
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Economic Affairs, emphasized that the countries of Africa were the 
concern of those at the head of affairs in such countries or who had been 
responsible for their development, and that while the interests of all 
inhabitants in African areas must be protected and furthered, the 
interests of white inhabitants ‘should be the paramount consideration. 
Africa cannot be permitted to lapse into savagery’. 


SIAM. 20 Sept.—Chinese report of Siamese evacuation order for 
Chinese in Siam (see China). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 20 Sept.—Scientific Council for Africa South of 
the Sahara q.v. 

23 Sept.—South African Defence. At the Free State Nationalist 
Party congress in Bloemfontein Mr Erasmus, Defence Minister, said 
that with the evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone, Africa could not be 
effectively defended without a military base south of the equator. 
Russia and India were not concealing the fact that their eyes were on 
Africa, and this made the defence of South Africa an urgent reality. A 
clear military understanding for joint defence among territories south of 
the equator had become essential, especially as the northern and eastern 
approaches to Africa would have to be defended. Preliminary work for 
such a military regional pact had been started. 

Foreign Policy. Addressing the congress on a motion asking for a 
clear statement on the envisaged South African republic, Mr Swart, 
Minister of Justice, said that the majority of Nationalists felt that ulti- 
mately it would be in South Africa’s interests to have friendship and 
alliances outside as well as inside the Commonwealth. For instance, 
South Africa had more ties of friendship and culture with countries 
like Holland, France, and the United States than with India, who was 
constantly fighting South Africa in the United Nations. It was essential 
not to be isolated and they must co-operate with western nations to 
defend western civilization. 

As regards the future republic Mr Swart emphasized that it would 
be democratic. The President would be elected and would not have 
greater powers than those now possessed by the Prime Minister. The 
majority would decide on its Government by vote, and the nation 
would be able to change its Government or the head of the State at the 
prescribed time. 

5 Oct.—Import Controls. The Minister for Economic Affairs an- 
nounced measures for the relaxation of import controls in 1955, and 
said it would be his policy to meet the full requirements of genuine 
raw materials needed for industrial processing. 


SUDAN. 30 Sept.—Egypt. Major Salem, Egyptian Minister for Sudan 
Affairs, arrived in Khartoum and conferred with the Prime Minister, 
Ismail el Azhari. 

2 Oct.—The Umma Party cabled to Major Salem and to the Gover- 
nor-General and the British and Egyptian Governments protesting 
against the Major’s visit to Khartoum. 
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Sudan (continued) 

4 Oct.—Major Salem said in Khartoum that Egypt was prepared 
to give the various Sudanese political parties equal consideration and 
to co-operate with them all to serve Sudan, Egypt, and Arab interests, 


SYRIA. 24 Sept.—General Election. Polling began for the General 
Election. The Independents (non-party) won 67 seats, the People’s 
Party 27, Nationalists 18, Socialists 18, Nomad Party 9, and Com- 
munists I. 

28 Sept.—Terrorism. An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Khaled 
Azem, a former Premier, led to the arrest of several suspects, including 
members of the Nationalist Party. 


TIBET. 21 Sept.—Indian announcement on Tibet (see India). 


TRIESTE. 6 Oct.—Zone A. Gen. De Renzi, commander of the Italian 
V Corps, arrived from Italy and was welcomed by Gen. Winterton, 
with the U.S. commandant also present. 

Zone B. At Kopar, where a holiday had been proclaimed, demonstra- 
tions were held in celebration of the incorporation of the zone in 
Yugoslavia. The press echoed the Belgrade press in claiming the 
settlement as a victory for Yugoslavia. 


TUNISIA. 19 Sept.—Eight outlaws were found killed after a two-day 
engagement between the security forces and a rebel force in mountain- 
ous country north of Gafsa. One French officer was killed and another 
officer and several other ranks slightly wounded. 

24 Sept.—Terrorism. Armed outlaws raided a mine near E! Kef 
and killed one of the guards, and also kidnapped a French official and a 
Tunisian near Metlaoui. 


UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 

20 Sept.—United States memorandum on Chinese attacks on foreign 
ships and aircraft (see United States). 

21 Sept.—The ninth session of the Assembly opened in New York. 

Chinese Representation. Mr Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) raised the 
question of Chinese representation in the United Nations, demanding 
that the Peking People’s Government should replace the Nationalist 
Government, but a resolution moved by Mr Lodge (U.S.A.) and sup- 
ported by the British delegate that the question should not be dis- 
cussed during the current session was passed by 43 votes to 11 (Soviet 
bloc, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, India, Burma, Yugoslavia). There 
were six abstentions. 

New President. Dr van Kleffens of the Netherlands was elected 
President of the Assembly by 45 votes to 3 for Prince Wan of Siam. 
There were 12 abstentions. 
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22 Sept.—Western New Guinea. The Assembly’s steering com- 
mittee decided by 7 votes (Burma, Syria, Siam, Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
Union, Cuba, and Ecuador) to 3 (France, Australia, Britain) in favour 
of Indonesia’s request to place the question of western New Guinea on 
the agenda. 

Indo-China. The committee declined to accept the contention of 
Russia that the applications of Laos and Cambodia for membership 
of the United Nations should not be considered during the current 
session. 

23 Sept.—In an address to the Assembly, Mr Lester Pearson, 
Canadian Minister for External Affairs, said that in spite of the ‘dis- 
couraging refusal’ of the Soviet Union to consider President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for the development of atomic energy under United 
Nations auspices except under conditions unacceptable to the majority 
of U.N. members, this was no reason for by-passing the United Nations. 
Canada believed that an international atomic agency could usefully be 
formed and that it would liberate atomic energy from its military bonds. 

Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, condemned the Russian refusal 
to co-operate ‘unless it is first of all agreed to denounce all those uses 
of atomic energy which provide the free nations with their strongest 
defence against aggression’. He declared that the United States would 
no longer delay its efforts to establish an international atomic agency 
and that it would be open to all nations, and he announced that an inter- 
national scientific conference would be called in the spring under U.N. 
auspices to consider the whole subject. In addition, the United States 
would open a reactor training school where foreign students might learn 
the principles of atomic energy with special reference to its peacetime 
uses. Also, medical and surgical experts would be invited to participate 
in the work of American cancer hospitals, in which atomic energy 
techniques were inspiring great hopes. 

Cyprus. The Assembly’s steering committee decided by 9 votes 
(Russia, Czechoslovakia, Burma, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Iceland, Siam, 
and Syria) to 3 (Britain, France, Australia) to place the question of 
Cyprus on the agenda in response to the Greek request. 

Mr Kyron (Greece) based the Greek case largely on the claim that a 
tense situation had arisen between Britain and Greece and that it 
behoved the United Nations to deal with it. He repeated the arguments 
in the Greek memorandum in favour of the application of ‘the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination’ to the people of Cyprus, and 
pledged his Government to abide by the results of any plebiscite held 
under U.N. auspices. 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd (Britain) said his Government greatly regretted 
the Greek Government’s action which could only divide friends and 
weaken the structure of peace and in particular the strategic basis of 
N.A.T.O. He described the history of Cyprus, pointing out that it was 
not geographically part of Greece and had never belonged to Greece. 
‘If the Greek item is established on our agenda’ he said, ‘its inscription 
would establish the principle that a member-State may raise in the 
United Nations the future of a territory, sovereignty over which has 
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United Nations (continued) 

been settled in a treaty to which that State was a party. The effect of 
setting such a precedent would be far-reaching.’ The Greek aim was not 
only to terminate British sovereignty but to acquire that sovereignty 
for themselves. ‘Greece is, in effect, asking the United Nations to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of a foreign Power in order to effect a terri- 
torial change favourable to herself.’ This would set another most dis- 
turbing precedent. Mr Lloyd maintained that the issue could not 
endanger international peace except by the action initiated by the Greek 
Government, and he claimed that Article 2, para. 7 of the Charter 
prohibiting interference in domestic affairs was entirely applicable to 
discussion of Cyprus because discussion amounted to intervention. He 
gave a warning that any such discussion would have adverse effects on 
Britain’s relations with the United Nations. 

24 An Iraq motion to postpone consideration of the 
Greek request for the inclusion of the question of Cyprus on the 
agenda resulted in a tie of 24 votes for and against, with 12 abstentions 
(including the United Kingdom). It was decided by 30 votes to 19 
with 11 abstentions to accept the Greek request, which was supported 
by the Soviet bloc and most of the South American countries, 

In his speech against the Greek proposal Mr Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.) 
said they would not regard discussion of the issue, ‘as having any 
validity, and we shall take no part in it’. 

Indonesia. It was decided by 39 votes to 12, with g abstentions, to 
accept the Indonesian request to include on the agenda the future of 
Hes Irian (West New Guinea) against the opposition of the Nether- 

Atomic Energy. It was unanimously decided on the initiative of the 
U.S.A. to include on the agenda ‘international co-operation in develop- 
ing the peaceful use of atomic energy’. 

25 Sept.—Atomic Energy. The Assembly adopted all sixty-seven 
items on international development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

27 Sept.—The Manila Pact. Mr Casey (Australia) made a reasoned 
defence of the Manila Pact, saying it could not be invoked except for 
purposes of defence, and denied that any of the countries joining it were 
in some way subordinating themselves to the U.S.A. He said, ‘Put 
yourselves in the place of a small Asian country cheek-by-jowl with 
China and so under a potential threat, and if you would not accept the 
hand of friendship of the greatest single Power in the world today, 
then I say you are a braver man than I am.’ 

The pact was not merely military, but had economic and psycho- 
logical aspects too. The countries concerned needed encouragement 
and moral support, and it made provision for that. 

29 Sept.—Burma. The Assembly received a report from the Govern- 
ment of Burma pointing out that despite the adoption of the scheme for 
voluntary evacuation of the 12,000 Chinese Nationalist troops in eastern 
Burma only about half had left. It said ‘it cannot be denied that some 
6,000 armed troops are still hugging the Siam-Burma border, ostensibly 
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to resort to an anti-Communist drive, but primarily to enrich themselves 
by controlling the opium trade and manufacturing counterfeit currency 
notes’. 

30 Sept.—Disarmament. Mr Vyshinsky said the Soviet Union had 
always stood square on the position that peaceful co-existence was 
possible, and there was no foundation whatsoever in Mr Dulles’s alle- 
gation that it was ‘not called for by Soviet practice or theory’. 

He put forward a plan for world disarmament, based, he said, on 
proposals advanced in June by Britain and France. It included the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of 
mass destruction, a substantial reduction in conventional arms, and the 
establishment of international control over the implementation of these 
decisions. States should reduce within six months (or twelve) their 
armaments, armed forces, and appropriations for military purposes by 
50 per cent of agreed norms. An international control commission 
should be set up to see that the reductions were carried out. 

He advocated the formation of a united camp not only of all European 
States but of States throughout the world, and said such organizations 
as the E.D.C. were ‘nothing but military blocs with aggressive purposes’. 
Attempts were now being made to restore Germany as a ‘militarist 
State’, but to this eastern Germany would never agree, for it ran ‘counter 
to the interests of the whole German people’. 

The supporters of E.D.C. were in mourning for its failure and were 
looking for a new alternative. But the decision of the French Parliament 
on E.D.C. had been welcomed by all those countries whose interests 
were in the strengthening of peace. 

4 Oct.—Disarmament. Mr Selwyn Lloyd, dealing with the Soviet 
disarmament proposals denied that the European defence plan was 
aiming at the restoration of Germany as a militaristic State; its real 
purpose was to enable Germany, in partnership with the allies, to make 
a contribution to her own defence, with safeguards mutually agreed 
upon. The Soviet plan proposed a temporary control committee in the 


Security Council to supervise the first stage of disarmament, but they 


had to be very sure that that would provide the certainty that the agreed 
reductions were in fact taking place. Would this committee have real 
power to do more than ask for information from participating countries? 
Would it have overriding authority? What would be the powers of its 
servants, and were its decisions to be subject to veto in the Security 
Council? It was not clear why Mr Vyshinsky wanted to have two 
systems of control—a permanent body to supervise the second stage of 
disarmament. The Anglo-French plan for a controlling body seemed 
to provide a far better guarantee. 

As to the weapons to be banned, if Russia had really abandoned the 
demand for an unsupervised ban on nuclear weapons in advance of 
disarmament that was a step forward. 

6 Oct.—Security Council. Belgium, Persia, and Peru were elected 
for two-year terms as non-permanent members of the Security Council. 

Israel-Egyptian Dispute. Mr Eban (Israel) told the Assembly that 
the only way to allay apparent Arab fears of an expansionist adventure 
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United Nations (continued) 

by ‘small and lonely Israel’ was the conclusion of peace treaties. He 
asked the western Powers to ‘refrain from weighting the scales against 
us’ (by military aid to the Arab States) and declared that Israel could 
not avoid the apprehension that the arms now to be supplied to Egypt 
and other Arab countries would be used for renewing the onslaught on 
Israel. 


International Monetary Fund and International Bank 

24 Sept.—The annual report of the I.M.F. was presented to the 
annual meeting of the Fund. It said that ‘significant progress’ had been 
made towards the convertibility of sterling and the removal of restric- 
tions, and there were ‘indications of further favourable developments’; 
but caution was necessary as was shown by the experience of ‘the pre- 
mature attempt to restore the convertibility of sterling in 1947 and the 
factors to be faced as further steps were taken towards convertibility 
were indicated’. 

The sterling area achieved an overall surplus as well as a surplus with 
the dollar area. The underlying strength of the European position was 
the genuine improvement in its competitive capacity in relation to the 
United States, but throughout 1953 and 1954 difficulties persisted in 
several Latin American and Asian countries. 

Mr Humphrey, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, said that in view of 
the stronger international position of many countries they could 
reasonably look forward to a gradual further lifting of existing restric- 
tions on trade with the rest of the world. It was generally recognized 
that the greatest contribution the United States could make to expand- 
ing a profitable world trade was a healthy and growing economy at a 
high level of activity in the United States itself. 

25 Sept.—The annual meeting of the World Bank considered its 
ninth annual report, for the year ending 30 June 1954. Loans totalling 
$324 m. were made to sixteen countries, bringing the total since the 
Bank’s inception to $1,914 m. Reconstruction in Europe accounted for 
$497 m. during the five years, electric power for $509 m. lent to many 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and transport for $397 m. also 
lent to countries throughout the world in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Considerably larger funds became available to the Bank during the 
year from sources other than the United States, and the proportion of 
total lendable resources drawn from the rest of the world rose to 38 per 
cent. 


Secretariat 
4 Oct.—lIsrael asked for an early meeting of the Security Council to 
consider the blockade of Israel-bound shipping in the Suez Canal. 


Security Council 
28 Sept.—Israel. The president of the Council received a letter 


from the permanent delegate of Israel stating that the seizure of the 
Bat Galim must be viewed against the background of the mounting 
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number of murderous Egyptian attacks against Israel territory in 
recent weeks. Israel demanded the release forthwith of the vessel and 
its crew. 


UNITED STATES. 17 Sept.—Mr Dulles’s talks with Dr Adenauer (see 
Germany). 

Mr Dulles’s talks with Mr Eden (see Great Britain). 

Arrest of American soldiers (see Czechoslovakia). 

Statement on U.S. aid to South Korea (see Korea). 

18 Sept.—Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, returned from his visits to 


Bonn and London. 


Czechoslovak Note re ‘violations of frontier’ (see Czechoslovakia). 

19 Sept.—China. Mr Lodge, permanent U.S. representative at the 
United Nations, issued a statement giving a list of thirty-eight Chinese 
attacks on ships and aircraft of the free nations in the past four years, 
of which twenty-five involved ships flying the British flag and five 
American ships. He related these ‘acts of piracy’ to the ‘larger pattern’ of 
aggression in Korea, the extermination of millions of their own people, 
and their boast to have an army second only to that of the Soviet 
Union, and he asserted that the many violent actions off the Chinese 
coast over the past four years seemed to reveal that the ‘red’ Chinese 
regime was ‘committed to any means whatever, but especially to 
violence, in order to achieve its aims of conquest’. 

25 Sept.—Mr Dulles left for London to attend the nine-Power 
Conference. 

The London Conference. Mr Dulles, in a statement on leaving for 
London, said he was taking no specific ideas to the conference. He added 
that the failure of E.D.C. had raised doubts as to ‘the validity of certain 
assumptions which have been at the very heart of the Atlantic security 
system’. These assumptions were that western Germany should be 
associated with the free nations as a sovereign and equal partner, and 
that the West European States would achieve a high degree of military, 
political, and economic unity among themselves. Now, the feasibility 
of the whole collective system must be re-examined. Most Americans 
knew they could find no safety in isolation, but they also knew that ‘we 
cannot afford to gamble on safety and our survival on arrangements and 
programmes that have no reasonable prospect of providing genuine 
security’. 

26 Sept.—Atomic Energy. The Notes exchanged between the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union were published, dealing with President 
Eisenhower’s plan for the pooling of atomic energy. They showed that 
Russia opposed any plan for the development of atomic energy resources 
for civilian purposes unless there was, at the same time, provision for the 
complete outlawry of nuclear weapons. The U.S.A. felt that such a pro- 
vision would not contribute to world peace and would encourage rather 
than deter aggression. The diplomats on each side never got down to a 
detailed discussion of the plan. 

27 Sept.—Soviet Naval Power. The Chief of Naval Operations 
stated at Minneapolis that if the Soviet Union continued to increase its 
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United States (continued) 

naval strength at the existing rate the U.S.A. must either accelerate its 
programme or risk falling behind, and Soviet building made it crystal 
clear that Moscow was striving for a pre-eminent position in the 
maritime world. 

28 Sept.—Polish Refugee in the U.S.A. The Attorney-General 
announced that M. Jozef Swiatlo, a senior official in the Polish Ministry 
of Security, had been granted temporary asylum in the United States, 
after being in the U.S. Zone in Germany since December 1953. The 
State Department said that Notes had been sent to Poland and Hungary 
demanding the release of Mr and Mrs Noel Field, and Mr Hermann 
Field who had disappeared in those countries and about whom M. 
Swiatlo had given detailed information. 

-—Mr Dulles’s statement on Western Defence (see London 
Nine-Power Conference). 

European Currencies. Mr Stassen, director of foreign operations, 

told the press in Washington that the European N.A.T.O. countries 


had made very good progress in strengthening their currencies. The I 


gold and dollar reserves had now climbed past the $10,000 m. mark, 
and major credit must, he said, go to the European countries for this, 
but the U.S.A. had played its part. He considered that the increase 
in east-west trade had much to do with the success achieved. 

Indo-China. The United States and France announced in Washing- 
ton that they were in full agreement in principle on future policy in 
Indo-China, including a gradual withdrawal of the French forces from 
Vietnam. The U.S. had told France that it would ‘consider’ the 
question of financial support for the French forces remaining there. The 
current $785,000 aid programme would be re-examined and a decision 
on the amount of assistance made after consultations with Congress. 
The question of direct support for the forces of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia would also be considered. 

30 Sept.—British-U.S. Economic Partnership. Mr Butler, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an address to the National Press Club 
in Washington, warned his audience that unless Britain and the U.S.A. 
could maintain a sound economic partnership the political and military 
alliance between them would be much weakened. A degree of British 
discrimination against dollar imports was bound to remain until they 
saw reciprocal action, and ‘if you want us to reduce discrimination the ff 
answer is to reduce it yourselves’. . 

1 Oct.—German Rearmament. Gen. Gruenther, who was in 
America on his way to see President Eisenhower, was quoted as having 
said on his arrival that once a political solution had been found of the 
European problem it would take two years to put German formations 
in the field and three years to raise a German tactical air force. 

3 Oct.—Gen. Gruenther told the press in Washington that he was 
confident Russia would lose a great war under existing conditions. She 
would probably succeed in a drive across Europe but would be defeated 
in the end by U.S. superiority in heavy bombers, Within three or fou 
years the combination of N.A.T.O. forces with German troops and 
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further development of atomic weapons should provide a sufficient 
shield to prevent the overrunning of Europe, though he would not 
speculate on what the position might be in five to ten years if Russia 
succeeded in neutralizing U.S. strategic air power. 

4 Oct.—The Nine-Power Agreement. President Eisenhower 
described the London agreement as ‘one of the great diplomatic achieve- 
ments of our time’. An official statement said the President had been in 
constant communication with Mr Dulles, and all of them had reason to 
be gratified by the outcome of the conference, and it appeared that the 
agreements reached would, when ratified, preserve most of the values 
inherent in the E.D.C. proposals. 

Mr Dulles arrived back in Washington. He said the London agree- 
ment had salved many of the values of the E.D.C. plan and would 
provide an opportunity for the others to be achieved by further effort. 
The fact that all this was done within thirty-three days of the rejection 
of E.D.C. showed the vitality of the Atlantic community. 

5 Oct.—Trieste. President Eisenhower sent messages to the Presi- 


| dent of Italy and Marshal Tito congratulating them on the Trieste 


settlement. To Professor Einaudi he said that ‘this fine example of 
nations amicably settling extremely difficult questions will be highly 
reassuring for our peoples and friendly nations throughout the world’. 

To Marshal Tito he said the agreement ‘reflects honour upon your 
Government for the broad, far-sighted statesmanship which has made 
it possible’. 


U.S.S.R. 23 Sept.—Persia. It was learned that the Government had 
protested about references in the Persian press to ‘secret links’ between 
Moscow and Persian Army officers who had been arrested for spying. 
26 Sept.—Atomic Energy. Publication of Notes exchanged with 
the U.S.A. (see United States). Pravda stated that the creation of an 
‘atom pool’ outside the United Nations ‘could not contribute to the 


| solution of the problem of using atomic energy for peaceful purposes’. 


It described the American proposal of an atomic pool as ‘something in 


| the nature of an atomic Marshall plan’. 


27 Sept.—The London Conference. Moscow Radio declared 
that the nine-Power conference was the result of pressure by the 
U.S.A. on the European partners, and U.S. diplomacy was making 
frantic efforts to smooth out the differences in Europe. It had only one 
aim in London—to provide western Germany as speedily as possible 
with ‘unlimited’ opportunities in the arms race, and it was repeating its 
‘old and most favoured methods of blackmail’ on France, Italy, and 
others to attain it. 

Broadcasts in French declared that Franco-Soviet friendship was 
vitally important, and pointed out the dangers that would arise if 
Germany were allowed to join N.A.T.O. 

30 Sept.—Disarmament. Mr Vyshinsky’s speech in the U.N. 
General Assembly (see United Nations). 

6 Oct.—Germany. Mr Molotov’s statement in east Berlin re German 


reunification (see Germany). 
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YEMEN. 17 Sept.—Aden frontier incidents (see Aden). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 19 Sept.—Bishop Arsenije. It was learned that the 
sentence of eleven and a half years’ imprisonment imposed in July on 
Bishop Arsenije (see p. 510) had been reduced to five and a half years 
by the Montenegrin Appeal Court after a secret hearing. 

Foreign Policy. President Tito, speaking at a partisan memorial 
meeting at Ostrozno, said that Franco-German relations must be settled 
before a genuine European community could be created. He thought 
that west German sovereignty should be restored and some measure of 
rearmament permitted, with safeguards against a return of the old 
militaristic spirit before ‘dark elements’ which were already at work 
strove again to turn Germany into a nation threatening her neighbours, 
He said the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was increasingly 
assuming the political and ideological hue of a struggle against Com- 
munism. There was no room for Yugoslavia in a bloc with anti-Socialist 
tendencies. She would co-operate with the West against aggression 
but not in an ideological struggle or preventive war. Co-existence called 
for a halt to the ideological propaganda battle and for co-operation 
instead in fields of mutual interest. For that reason Yugoslavia had been 
prepared to re-establish normal diplomatic relations with Russia and 
her satellites. 

1 Oct.—Trade with Russia. A barter agreement was signed with 
the U.S.S.R. to run till 31 December. It provided for the first trade 
exchanges since Russia began her economic blockade of Yugoslavia in 
1949. 

2 Oct.—Rumania. Resumption of rail traffic (see Rumania). 

5 Oct.—Trieste. Conclusions of agreement with Italy (see Great 
Britain). 

An official statement described the settlement as ‘a reasonable com- 
promise’, which ‘permits the expectation and—so far as we are con- 
cerned—the hope for a substantial improvement in the relations between 
Yugoslavia and Italy’. It was ‘an important contribution to the stabiliza- 
tion of Europe and the cause of peace in general’. 

Message from President Eisenhower (see United States). 
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